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y un saludo en especial a los que tienen que 

traducir esto ai espanbl'.l .«<•». 
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CUBA: THE REVOLUTION IN EDUCATION 
by NACLA 

LIBERATION News Service 

" Society as a whole must beaome a huge 
school. " 

— Ernesto "Che" Guevara 

SANTIAGO DE CHILE, Chile (LNS) -- Having 
realized that a free society is impossible with- 
out an informed and educated people, in 1959 
Cuba embarked upon a massive educational campaign. 
Even before the Revolution came to power, when 
Fidel and his comrades were fighting in the 
Sierra Maestra Mountains, informal schools were 
set up to teach the local farmers and their 
families to read and write. 

When the Revolution did come to power, ed- 
ucation went into high gear. The gre^t Literacy 
Campaign of 1961 almost abolished illiteracy. 

During that one year over 700,000 people were 
taught to read and write. School construction 
and- teacher training have always been among the 
highest priorities of the Revolution. Today there 
are over 2,300,000 people studying in Cuba. 

To increase the availability of education was 
an important first step. But Cuba feels that it 
must go much further. The fundamental character 
of education must be changed to meet the needs of 
a Revolutionary society. 

Tremendous discussion has gc" ^ on among 
students, parents, teachers, and Government and 
Party leaders as to the goals and methods of a 
truly revolutionary education. The climax of 
this discussion was the national Congress on Ed- 
ucation and Culture held in Havana in April of 
last yea-. Over 1500 delegates to the Congress 
helped to set Cuban educational goals for the next 
decade. 

Prime Minister Fidel Castro Ruz spoke about 
some of these goals when he visited Chile last 
November. The speech that follows is taken from 
his address to Chilean university students. 

Parts of it have been rearranged to preserve con- 
tinuity: 

How should the society of the future contem- 
plate the matter of education? How should it 
contemplate the matter of the formation of man? 

It has been said that the ideal society of the 
future is that from which the caste differences 
between manual and intellectual workers disappear, 
in which everyone is both a manual and an intel- 
lectual worker. 

IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO THINK OF MAN ONLY AS AN 
INTELLECTUAL, JUST AS IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO THINK 
OF HIM ONLY AS A MACHINE. 

Is this perhaps a Utopia? What do we do with 
certain men? Do we condemn them to be intellec- 
tuals for life? And what do we do with others? 

Do we condemn them to be animals for life? Some 
of them will have to be down in the depths of a 
coal or copper mine, or doing some kind of physi- 
cal work, while others will spend the day shut up 
in a .room, working with their minds. And all of 
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them will be unhappy. It is impossible to think 
of man only as an intellectual, just as it is 
impossible to think of him only as a machine. And 
there's no question about it that, throughout his- 
tory, from a physical standpoint, man has been 
essentially a machine. Society was divided into 
classes, and it was divided into these two types 
of workers. 

INTELLECTUALS ARE SOMETHING LIKE TRIBAL WITCH 
DOCTORS, MEDICINE MEN, MAGICIANS, THE ONES WHO 
KNOW SOMETHING. 

We believe that every human being in the society 
of the future should have the opportunity to de- 
velop his mental faculties to the maximum. But in 
order to make this possible, it will also be neces- 
sary for all human beings to participate, with their 
hands, in the creation of the wealth man needs if 
he is to live. 

We don't want our university graduates to be- 
come an intellectual elite divorced from the re- 
alities of life, divorced from the spirit of the 
workers. Naturally, this is a problem we can speak 
about today because the intellectuals are still a 
minority. While the intellectuals are a minority, 
the conseauences are all too obvious: they're 

something like tribal witch doctors, medicine men, 
magicians, the ones who know something. 

In our country, it was general practice to 
elect doctors as mayors or quite frequently as Rep- 
resentatives. They were the ones who had the pri- 
vilege of having some sort of knowledge. And right 
away they became rich and were absorbed by the 
bourgeoisie. This was one of the problems which we 
faced over the years--until we found the solutions 
which, in our opinion, will solve this problem. 

In the University we established what was 
known as the University Reform. However, we realized 
later that the reforms we had put into effect were 
along the lines of the demands posed for university 
reform within a bourgeois society. These included 
the old aspirations of the University, such as auton- 
omy and full-time teachers, plus some aspects of an 
economic nature. 

Afterwards, all that turned out to be inadequate. 
When we spoke of university reform 12 years ago, we 
didn't have even the slightest inkling of what our 
present ideas would be like. 

We were running the risk of replacing papa with 
the state. Before, it was papa who paid all the 
expenses for the student, and afterwards it was the 
state that paid all the expenses. But the student 
didn't change. A lot of revolutionary talk, a lot 
of political instruction, a lot of indoctrination, 
if you wish: but in the end, man is not simply 

speculation or abstract ideas. What makes a man is 
his life, his habits, his everyday activities. 

WHAT WE WANT is for intellectual workers to 

LOOK JUST LIKE ALL OTHER WORKERS. 

We are headed toward a goal: the combination 

of study and work at all levels — in junior high 
schools, in the senior high schools and in the uni- 
versities. And we are already building elementary 
schools where the fourth graders will engage in pro- 
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dyctive tasks. Now what we want is for intellect- 
ual workers to look just like all other workers. 

What does "to educate" mean? What is it? It 
means preparing man — from the very moment he be- 
gins to have an awareness of his most elementary 
duties to society- -to produce the material and 
spiritual goods that society needs and to pro- 
duce them equally, with the same share of respon- 
sibility for everyone. 

Do you think a university can do better than 
a factory as a center of education? A university 
can be an excellent center for theoretical teach- 
ing. In fact, it may be even more, a university 
may have laboratories and centers of investigation, 
but it will never educate a man better than a fac- 
tory will. 

EVERY WORKER A STUDENT AND EVERY STUDENT A 
WORKER. 

To say it in concrete terms, education should 
'Consist of a combination of the work center and 
the center of learning. A combination of the 
factories with the universities and the univer- 
sities with the factories. Turning every worker 
into a stud ent and turning every student into a 
worker! 

-30- 
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NEW CHILE : NACLA RELEASES ITS NEW BOOK 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Everyone is talking about 
Chile, but with very little information about 
what is happening there. As an historical "first," 
the victory of the socialist coalition, the Unidad 
Popular, has naturally raised many questions and 
has spawned an immense amount of hope and optimism 
as well as intense scrutiny and skepticism. As 
President Salvador Allende put it, "Chile is today 
the first natici; on earth called upon to realize 
the second model of transition to a socialist 
society." 

Now, one year after the victory of the Unidad 
Popular, the North American Congress on Latin 
America (NACLA) has published the first in-depth 
study of the socialist government's first steps 
toward socialism and independence from U.S. imper- 
ialism. NEW CHILE is a reader in three parts. 

Part I contains articles documenting the 
events of the first year of Allende 's incumbency 
and the reaction of the Chilean Right and of the 
Movement of the Revolutionary Left (MIR) to the 
Unidad Popular victory. Included in this section 
is an interview conducted by Saul Landau with 
President Allende. 

Part II analyzes the U.S. reaction to Allende's 
victory and examines the extentof U.S. penetration 
of the Chilean economy. This section also includes 
articles describing the agrarian reform process in 
the hew Chile and an article which details the 
failure of former President Eduardo Frei's "revo- 
lution in liberty," 

Part III, the appendix, contains a translation 
of the Unidad Popular's blueprint for action, its 
Program of Government , and a translation of the 
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MIR policy statement in response to the Unidad 
Popular victory. The appendix also includes a 
lengthy chart of foreign investment in Chile. 

NEW CHILE was prepared by members of the NACLA 
staff with contributions from Vania Bambirra, 

Timothy Harding, Marc Herold, Saul Landau, Richard 
Ratcliff and Jim Mellen. 

The book is illustrated with original photo- 
graphs of the wall murals painted in Santiago by 
a Communist Party brigade, the Brigada Ramona Parra. 

NACLA is an independent non-profit, radical 
research group which is devoted to documenting U.S. 
military, economic and cultural operations in 
Latin America. 

NEW CHILE prices: Single copies: $2,00 plus 
25 $ postage; bulk orders (postage extra) : 10-49 
copies, $1.75 each; 50 or more, $1.50 each. Write 
NACLA, P.0. Box 226, Berkeley, California 94701 or 
NACLA, P.0. Box 57, Cathedral Station, New York, 

N.Y. 10025. 
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U.S .S . KITTYHAWK LEAVES FOR VIETNAM AHEAD OF SCHEDULE 
7 CREWMEMBERS SEEK SANCTUARY 

SAN DIEGO (LNS) — The U.S.S. aircraft carrier 
Kittyhawk left for Vietnam February 17 — one month 
earlier than scheduled and without seven of its 
crewmembers . Nixon personally ordered the carrier 
out early in part, no doubt, to crush the Stop 
The Hawk campaign before it really picked up mo- 
mentum. 

The seven crewmen took sanctuary in local 
San Diego churches rather than sail with the car- 
rier--an impressive show since the Hawk is known 
as a "lifer" ship (a large proportion of the men 
on board are lifers) with a very conservative 
reputation. In December men on board the carrier 
began putting out a paper, "Kitty Litter", which 
called for crewmembers to stop the Hawk from going 
to Vietnam. 

One hundred fifty crewmen showed up at a rally 
with Joan Baez in downtown San Diego on Tuesday, 
February 15 to protest the ship's departure. 

The Stop The Hawk campaign was not the first * 
of this kind. There were similar anti-war actions 
in the summer and fall of 1971 — the Stop The Ship 
campaign organized by anti-war groups in San Diego 
around the U.S.S. Constellation, and the Stop 
Our Ship campaign around the U.S.S. Coral Sea 
in the Bay Area . 

Both were successful in politicizing crewmembers 
and exposing the role of aircraft carriers in 
the massive U.S. air attacks over all of Southeast 
Asia. As in the case of the seven Hawk sailors, 
several Constellation and Coral Sea crewmen refused 
to sail with their carriers and took sanctuary 
in local churches . 
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"WHEN THE BLOOD FLOWS, THE MONEY FLOWS": 

ZIONISM IS BIG BUSINESS 

by MERIP 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: While the pf ess flutters to 

rumors of negotiations and preparations for war in 
the Middle East, a steady stream of Israeli 
leaders has been visiting the United States . 

Mostly they come for money to cover the military 
buildup that protects their territorial expansion. 
They don' t go away empty-handed. 

This report by the Middle East Research and 
Information Project describes some of the mechan- 
isms they use to keep the money flowing and to 
bypass things like taxes on donations to a foreign 
government. 

MERIP provides literature, speakers, and t 
resource materials on U.S. involvement in the Mid- 
dle East and the struggles of all the peoples of 
the area. For more information, or to receive 
a sample copy of their monthly newsletter MERIP 
REPORTS, write to MERIP, P.o'. Box 3122, Colunbia 
Heights Station Washington, D.C. 20010.] 

WASHINGTON (LNS) -- It's that time of year 
again, folks. The annual procession qf high-level 
Israeli officials to the U.S. for new supplies of 
money and arms is in full swing. In early February 
Moshe Dayan arrived for ten days of fund-raising 
in New York, Los Angeles, and points in between. 

' ' j ' ■ . < 

Prime Minister Golda Meir spent thirteen days 
here in December, at which time she got Nixon to 
start up the flow of Phantom fighter-bombers and 
other aircraft to Israel again. Former Chief of 
Staff Haim Bar Lev took over these chores in 
January. February began with a visit from Finance 
Minister Pinhas Sapir. 

Foreign Minister Abba Eban is frequently in 
this country for talks in Washington and the United 
Nations. He recently took time out to fly to Cali- 
fornia to decorate Ronald Reagan with the Israel 
Medal of Valor for pushing through a California 
law that permits a state-controlled finance company 
to purchase Israel Bonds. 

Zionism is big business. In 1971,, the United 
Jewish Appeal (UJA) raised $300 million, of which 
70% went directly to Israel. Still, this was $100 
million short of the UJA target. This year, 
according to Finance Minister Sapir the combined 
efforts of the UJA, Israel Bond Sales, and the United 
Israel Appeal are expected to net Israel ovef $1.25 
billion . 

The magnitude of these sums, as well as the 
continued presence of the likes of Dayan, indicate 
the crucial role these "donations" play in the 
Israeli economy. The cost of occupying and colo- 
nizing Arab land is high, and defense expenditures 
eat up 40% of Israel's national budget. Israel's 
trade deficit has reached a monumental $1.25 bill- 
ion. 

Money raised in the United States funds acti- 
vities of Zionist bodies such as the Jewish Nation- 


Latrun, Jordan and the Golon Heights in Syria, in 
the Sinai Desert, and in the Jordan Valley. This, 
in the words of the JNF chairman, "is simply the 
redemption of Eretz Israel from alien hands and its 
transfer to the hands of the Jewish settler." (Israel 
Yearbook, 1970, p.51). 

To American Jews, Zionist propaganda plays up 
the Arab threat. Even the struggle of the Palesti- 
nian people for justice is cynically converted into 
dollars. As Gottlieb Hammer, chief Zionist fund 
collector in this country put it, "When the blood 
flows, the money flows." 

All these visits, banquets and awards to the 
likes of Ronald Reagan, are part of what Zionist 
officials justifiably call the "worlds greatest 
voluntary fund-raising effort." Although the campaign 
extends world-wide, gathering funds from Argentina, 
South Africa, Europe, and Canada, the United States 
is the primary source of funds and gets the most 
attention from the superstars. 

"Furthermore," writes one Zionist leader in the 
most recent Israel Yearbook , ''Under Sam is a faithful 
partner to the success of the UJA in the United 
States." He is referring to the tax- exemption 
granted by the Treasury Department to "charitable" 
Zionist contributions. 

The process of taxing the Diaspora (Jews jiving 
outside Israel) begins in Jerusalem at secret meet- 
ings of the "Co-ordination Board." Half of the 
Board's members represent the Jewish Agency, a 
quasi -governmental body which acts as an arm of the 
government in the areas of immigration, land acqui- 
sition, and fund-raising. These monthly meetings 
decide what is to be done, and by which of the myriad 
Zionist agencies. 

Once the Jewish Agency has drawn up a budget, 
it places it before its chief foreign benefactor, 
a New York corporation called the United Israel 
Appeal (UIA) . The UIA is the conduit for the 70% 
of UJA funds which go abroad. 

Ac coriling to UIA officials, budgetary decisions 
are made by the American corporation, an important 
point for retaining the crucial tax break. The facts 
are probably otherwise: the funds merely go from the 
11th to the 12th floor at 515 Park Avenue in New 
York City: from the UIA to the Jewish' Agency. 

From there the funds are distributed by the 
Jewish Agency. Some goes to Israel, to finance the 
occupation of Arab lands. Some goes to McDonnell- 
Douglas Corporation in St. Louis for Phantom bombers. 
Some goes to front groups to create and maintain 
public opinion favorable to Israel. 

Besides full-page ads in the large newspapers, 
this includes sponsoring Israeli "emissaries" on 
U.S. campuses and elsewhere to keep oh top of shifts 
of political opinion and to defend Israel in 
meetings and debates . Some of this money has also 
gone to sponsor so-called "Radical" Zionist groups 
and publications in an attempt to co-opt the growing 
anti-Zionism within the American left. 

This propaganda activity is as important to 
Israel as the fund-raising itself. Well-financed 
and well- coordinated campaigns have Senators, 
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al Fund (JNF) . This fund supports the Israeli 
col onization of newly conquered territories in 
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intellectuals and labor leaders making news and 
influence for Israel at the drop of an issue: more 
Phantoms, more immigration of Jews from the Soviet 
Union, less administration "pressure" on Israel 
to negotiate with Egypt. 

Frequent headliners this season have been 
Sen. Henry Jackson (sometimes called Senator of 
Boeing because Washington state's economy and his 
career depend so much on the aero-space industry, 
an obvious beneficiary of increased military aid) 
and Sen . J acob J avi ts of New Y ork . The mos t 
recent results have included an overwhelming 
Senate vote for $500 million worth of arms credits 
fdr Israel over the next year, and a secret Penta- 
gon decision to help Israel manufacture its own 
arms (reported in the New York Times on Jan. 14) . 

—30 — 

################################################## 

CONFERENCE ON PUERTO RICAN 
POLITICAL PRISONERS PLANNED 

"The only crime that I have committed in 
my life — and I am willing to commit it again, 
if that is called a crime— is to love my country 

— Carlos Feliciano, Puerto 
Rican political prisoner 

NEW YORK (LNS) --With repression growing 
stronger, several different Puerto Rican groups 
have issued a call for a conference in New York 
City on Puerto Rican political prisoners . The 
general meeting will be held on March 19. 

The conference will include workshops on 
the Third World and its struggle for liberation 
as well as discussions on particular political 
prisoners. It will be preceded by sub conferences 
that will be held around the New York-New Jersey 
area to bring the problems of political prisoners 
to the local level. 

Keeping in mind the need for a coalition 
that can maintain strong support and pool re- 
sources more efficiently, the objectives of the 
conference will be: 

*To denounce the colonial status of Puerto 
Rico and the political repression thqt is sys- 
tematically being carried out against its 
people. 

*To develop a campaign using all available 
resources to secure general amnesty for those 
brothers and sisters that are on trial for po- 
litical "crimes ." 

4 *To educate the Puerto Rican people, the 

North American people and all the Third World 
nations about the circumstances of- these cases 
and their historical context and consequences . 

*To share experiences, knowledge, techniques 
and resources among the different existing de- 
fense committees for political prisoners. 

*To help in the creation of an: organization 
to deal specifically with Puerto Rican political 
prisoners. 

Conference sponsors plan to have a book 


about Puerto Rican political prisoners coming out 
of the experience . They will also write pamphlets 
about the best ways to organize defense groups. 

The conference committee is stressing the 
historical importance of the struggle to make 
people realize that since the intervention of the 
U.S . in Puerto Rico in 1898, and especially from 
1950 on, the Puerto Rican people have been in a 
state of war with the U.S. colonial powers. 

Some Puerto Rican political prisoners have 
been in jail since as long ago as 1950 when there 
was an armed insurrection that was crushed by 
Puerto Rican poliep acting on orders directly 
from President Truman's government. At the present 
moment, there are more than. 34 Puerto Rican polit- 
ical prisoners » They come 1 not only from the island 
but also from struggles that have been rapidly 
developing for the past three years among Puerto 
RiCan communities in the United States . 

-.Among the most famous are Lojita Lebron, 
arrested in 1954 after she led three men in an 
armed attack on Congress to draw attention to 
the Puerto Rican struggle; Humberto Pagan, accused 
of killing a Puerto Rican policeman during the 
confrontations in March 1971 at the University of 
Puerto rico; Carlos Feliciano, charged in 1970 with 
having conspired to bomb several places in New 
York; and most recently, Pablo "Yoruba" Guzman, 
Minister of Information of the Young Lords Party, 
charged with draft evasion and now facing a ten 
year sentence. 

For more information: contact the Conference 
on Political Prisoners, or El Comite, 577 Col- 
umbus Ave . , New York, N.Y. 10024. 

— 30— 

******************** * * ***************************** 

A POEM 

"If you are a flower, you should be a sunflower, * 
If you are a rook, you should be a diamond. 

If you are a bird, you should be a dove. 

If you are a man, you should be a communist." 

— These lines are part of a North 
Vietnamese poem and song. They were written 
in a notebook found on the body of a North 
Vietnamese soldier who was shot down by an 
ARVN helicopter. 

**************************************************** 

"Then there's Puerto Ricxo. The governor there 
is really into a thing of ncpping up, exterminating 
the Party (Young Lords) . There are places in 
Puerto Rico that just ain't safe — not just for 
Party people, for anybody in the left, even to 
the left of Hurrphrey is not kosher in Puerto Rico. 
It's a colonial situation and you have to under- 
stand it frcm that level. In the colony everything 
is very intensified, very magnified. So Puerto 
Rico is a very sticky situation." 

— ’Pablo "Yaruba" Guzman, Minister of 
Information for the Young Lords Party. 

**************************************************** 
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QUANG NGAI REHABILITATION CENTER: 

^ARE your parents and brothers and SISTERS ALIVE?" 



by Christine White 


(Editor's note: There are three medical (ten- 
ters in South Vietnam where amputees can he fit- 
ted wi th artificial limbs. Only one of them, the 
Quaker Rehabilitation Center for Civilian Ampu- 
iteks and Paraplegics , is located where the need 
is greatest, in Quang Ngai province. 


Quang Ngai is one of the five northernmost 
provinces of South Vietnam, all of which together 
are known in the military as I Corps. I Corps , 
j NLF 'strongholds has long been the scene of the 
rhejapie&t bombing and some of the most brutal 
land attacks. My Lai for example . For over a 
year, U.S. and ARVN troops have been clearing 
the area of its "civilian population ", moving the 
survivors of the bombings and "pacification" to 
refugee camps nearby and further south. 


to be the birthplace of Pham Van Qong, the , 
Prime Minister of North Vietnam. School chi''i2BiJ^% 
passed, notebooks and messy inkwell in one 
hand and a bunch of "Chieu Hoi" leaflets in the 
other. 

An army jeep had just raced past, throwing 
out the leaflets urging NLF cadre and soldiers 
to defect. The side of the road was littered 
with them. There hasn’t been an NLF defector 
in Quang Ngai for months. 

We drove on to Mo Due, the capital of one 
of the most pro-NLF districts in the province, 
and stopped briefly at the home of an employee 
of the Quaker Center. This employee lived next 
to the Saigon government district headquarters, 
which had been blown up three days ago by the 
NLF. There was nothing left of the one-room 
roadside office but a cement floor. 


Far from "winning the hearts and minds of the 
people" this harrassment has had the opposite 
effect ■ — NLF activity and support have increased. 

-At the Quaker hospital in Quang Ngai, there 
is 'a sign that reads in English and Vietnamese : 

"No Weapons Please. 90% of the patients in this 
Center have suffered injuries caused by weapons. 
:pfease leave yours outside. " 


We could not stay long because we had to 
hurry home. It was almost 12. From noon to 
2 is siesta time, when there are few vehicles 
on the road and no police on duty. If the night 
belongs to the NLF, siesta time belongs to 
ARVN holdup men. The last Quaker doctor here 
was stopped one day shortly after noon by two 
ARVN soldiers with grenades who knew one word 
of English: "Money". 


.\: A J' Anti-American feeling in Quang Ngai runs high, 
bui' because the U.S. government has nothing to 
the Center (aside from allowing it to 
t) the Americans on the staff are considered 
fr$)0ds. The Center takes in anyone who comes to 
fn, qnd the patients themselves are trained to 
^artificial limbs. 

*'wr f Christine White, a member of the Convmttee 
f Off Concerned Asian Scholars, travelled from Sai- 
gon to Quang Ngai and visited the Center. In 
skis story she tells what life is like in Quang 
for the Vietnamese — and the Americans — 

’^0. live there.) 

Aid-Z " 'QUANG NGAI , South Vietnam (LNS) -- An idyllic 
■t*6p*iqal landscape, beautiful pale green rice*' 
fields, stretching off towards bluish mountains 
vinrVthe distance. David, my guide and one of the 
;;j^et4cans at the Quaker Rehabilitation Center for 
amputees and paraplegics, stopped the 

•■V-1 "There used to be a large town here," he said. 
:i^lbdked again: there was no sign of the former 
town, except the grave mounds sticking up like 
"large grassy porcupines in the flooded fields, 
lie, 'droye on: "See this great expanse of ricefields?" 
Diavid said. "That’s not natural for this part 
of the country. There used to be little hamlets 
With fruit trees and bamboo hedges every hundred 
yards or so." 

We were driving south on Highway 1, "street 
Without joy" to French soldiers who once fought 
here, in Quang Ngai, South Vietnam -- "Iron for- 
1 ' of the Revolution" to the Viet Minh soldiers 

who opposed them. 

’Many Revolutionary leaders came from this 
province . We stopped by the house which is said 
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We hurried back passing countless govern- 
ment propaganda signboards which line the road 
at the approach to every town like huge polit- 
ical Burma Shave ads. The slogans are those, 
put up all over the country by the paramilitary 
pacification cadres and make no allowance for 
regional variation. . r 

"Hurrah for the land-to-the-tiller law," . 
reads one, although this law is virtually not 
applied in this province. Here there are no 
big landlords -- people here say they just want 
peace so they can return to their land. Now 
only the narrow strip along the road is being 
farmed. 

Quang Ngai was the scene of some of the 
most intensive destruction from the air of the 
whole Indochina war. Along the highway, nature 
has folded back over the devastation. But 
shattered limbs cannot grow again and in the 
Quaker Rehabilitation Center, every patient is 
a maimed survivor. 

One legless child was fleeing bombs through 
a field with his family when someone stepped on 
a mine which killed all but him. Another little 
girl lost part of her^brain in the bomb explosion 
which killed her mother. 

I talked to a beautiful young patient my 
age who asked "are your parents and brothers 
and sisters still living?" In Quang Ngai that’s . 
as common and natural an introductory question 
as asking your age and where you're from. At 
my affirmative reply she said "Oh, you're very 
lucky." Putting a friendly hand on my arm she 
told me she liked Americans who are for peace; 
but -- pointing at her stumps -- not the Ameri- 
cans who destroyed her legs. 
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The vocabulary used by the Americans at the 
Center took some getting used to: talk of AKs and 
BKs, double AKs and AK/BK: Above the Knee and 

Below the Knee amputations. About 20 Vietnamese, 
several of them amputees themselves , were busy ex- 
pertly making feet, arms and legs. They have 
even developed a special "paddy leg" for work in 
flooded ricefields. 

Though "rehabilitated" with arms and legs, 
many patients find they can make most money beg- 
ging at the market. Though poor, the people of 
Quang Ngai give generously to beggars. In Saigon 
too I've more than once been surprised to see poor 
people give to beggars or apologize with gestures 
for lack of change. I was told that one pathetic 
looking boy in a wheelchair, triple amputee with 
brain damage, made over 1,000 piasters a day (a- 
bout $2.50) when he went begging. That's three 
times what a skilled factory worker in Saigon 
makes in a day. 

Patients have been through so much that the 
Americans at the Center hear their incredible 
tales only after knowing patients for a while, 
in the natural course of conversation. The sur- 
vivors are more concerned with the problems of liv- 
ing . 

A young amputee complains incessantly that 
he'll never be able to find a woman who'll marry 
him. One woman who has recently lost both legs 
and an eye was sad to have to leave a child she 
was caring for with friends in a refugee caflip. 

■ • How did she come to have responsibility for 
this child, not her own? Several years before, 

U.S. -backed South Korean troops on maneuvers in 
her village rounded up all the people in her ham- 
let and marched them down the path to the central 
hamlet. On the way she was able to escape into 
a bamboo thicket. Soon after, she heard long 
bursts of machine gun fire. After the troops left, 
she ran towards the scene of the shooting. Every- 
one had been gunned down, but in the mass of bodies, 
a dying woman was giving birth. The survivor 
delivered the baby and brought it up. 

The afternoon before I left Quang Ngai I went 
for an outing with the Quakers to "Buddha moun- 
tain," the only hill nearby where it's safe for 
American and Vietnamese civilians to go walking. 

The top of the mountain was flat. Someone 
had brought a frisbee, and a group of Vietnamese 
children joined the game. The Quakers came up here 
quite often, so the kids knew who they were: but 
ordinarily children in I Corps can be very hostile 
to Americans. Just the day before, near town, two 
men in the group managed to get some Vietnamese 
women to call off kids who were throwing stones 
at them by explaining they weren't soldiers, they 
worked at the Quaker Rehabilitation Center. 

The kids showed us their way of whistling -- 
grabbing their bottom lip in their fist, rounding 
their top lip and drawing air in sharply, producing 
a piercing sound. They'd probably used this 
whistle to warn their older brothers and sisters 
in the NLF of the arrival of American troops, as 

their fathers had whistled 20 years before when 
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the Viet Minh fought the French. 

I thought of what Ho Chi Minh once told a 
French emissary who was bringing him a "peace 
proposal" which amounted to a demand for sur- 
render. "To control Vietnam, the French would 
have to put a thumb on every square inch of the 
soil of Vietnam to stop the rice shoots from 
springing up again." In Quang Ngai, the. scorched 
earth has brought forth green rice shoots, dying 
women have brought forth babies; Vietnam has 
survived. 
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[See graphic section for photos to go with story.] 
************************************************ 

DEMONSTRATORS AND COPS CLASH AT OPENING OF 
NIXON'S N.H. CAMPAIGN HEADQUARTERS 

MANCHESTER, N.H. (LNS) --George Romney's speech 
at the opening of Nixon's campaign headquarters in 
Manchester, N.H. was disrupted February 11 by a 
clash between police and anti-war demonstrators. 

Three hundred anti-war marchers stopped out- 
side Nixon's campaign headquarters on the way to 
their own rally in another part of town. Members 
of the New Hampshire Vietnam Veterans Against 
the War fired on the Republican gathering with toy 
machine guns while the other demonstrators chanted 
and threw paper airplanes with messages inside 
condemning the tons of bombs dropped each day on 
the people of Indochina. 

Then, under the campaign headquarters sign 
"This is NIXON COUNTRY", police started clubbing 
and arresting people, including some Manchester 
residents who had stopped to watch while shopping. 
After it was all over, twelve people were arrested 
and charged with mob action. Rommney, one time 
presidential hopeful and currently Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, was cut off as news- 
men walked out of the building to cover the demon - 
s tr ati on outs i de . 

The march was the first in a series of actions 
planned by the New Hampshire Peace/Action, who 
are trying to make the airwar in Southeast Asia 
a major issue in the New Hampshire presidential 
primary. They have also announced plans for a 
major demonstration on March 4 at one of the 
state's military installations and are asking for 
support from all over New England. 

For more information, contact New Hampshire 
Peace/Action, 20 Profit, Portsmouth, N.H. 03801. 

— 30— 

***************************** * * ******************* 
NATIONAL HOTLINE DIRECTORY AVAILABLE 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. (LNS) --The latest edition 
of the National Directory of Hotlines, Switchboards, 
and Related Services is now available for $2 from 
The Exchange, 311 Cedar Ave., So. Minneapolis, 

Minn. 55404. 

If you know of Additional listings or correct- 
ions, send them to the Exchange. They will be put- 
ting out their next directory in June, 1972. 
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THE MEN WITHOUT A COUNTRY: THE PROSPECTS FOR 
AMNESTY FOR DRAFT DODGERS AND DESERTERS _ 

LIBERATION News Service . 


"Quite erroneously," writes American exile 
‘ 2 ‘ C&lhouh , • "he (Koch) believes that exiles would 
be quick to jump at the opportunity." 


During an election year,: all Sorts, of issues 
that politicians are usually more than, happy: to 
let lie begin to crop up -- and '72 is nofiexeep- 
tion. With the Vietnam war and schemes: for ending 
it still a major item in every. icandidateis' sales 
pitch, amnesty for draft resisters and deserters 
is one such issue. Recently it has found its way 
into every newspaper and glossed the cover of 
more than one popular magazine. _ 

Various senators and congressmen have begun 
debate in Congress, Democratic hopefuls have 
taken their stands, and Nixon has. laid his cards 
on the table. "We always, under our system, pro- 
vide amnesty" he told CBS correspondent Dan Rather , 
"I for one would be very liberal with regard to 
amnesty, but not while there are Americans in 
Vietnam fighting to serve 'their country . . ( 

But what are the chances ‘that amnesty- Will ac- 
tually become a reality? What form would that 
amnesty take? And what do those men ^currently in 
exile or prison -- an estimated 100,000 -- think 
of the various amnesty proposals, all .of which 
call for a required period of "alternative" service 
upon an exile's return or release? 

"The reaction of those who left the United 
States because of the war is rage," writes Lawrence 
Suirehev, who works at the American lixile Counsel- 
ing Center in Montreal . ."Many : draft: resisters who 
would have done alternative service thxee or. five 


w Critics of the amnesty proposals point 
; to the fact that deserters are consistently 
excluded, as one of the most glaring ommis- 
sions. ’ Even Sen George McGovern, who was one 
of the first to give support to a general am- 
nesty proposal , and who most people consider 
the most liberal on the issue, has said nothing 
about deserters ; 

Calhoun outlines the deserters' situation: 

"Deserters are for the most part, a very 
different breed of person from draft dodgers . . . 

; 1; emphasize 'for the most part' because it is 
• import^t not to contribute to already extant 
e , stereotypes. In the main, deserters tend to 
be of working class origins, poorly educated , 
and inarticulate about the reasons for their 
. war _• r e sis t an c e , whereas draft dodgers tend to 
be of middle class backgrounds, well educated, 
and articulate about their objections to the 
war. . . ' r • ; ' ; ■ 

"Dodgers usually have had the luxuries of 
education, family connections, and sympathetic 
professional advice to help them formulate their 
t hin king before they are confronted with induc- 
. tion . . ,In contrast , the deserter stands quite 
alone in a hostile military environment, the 
callousness and brutality;* of which has made 
; him come to terms with his personal involve- 
: ment with the military and < the war 


years ago now say they better understand .the im- 
perialist nature of the U. 8. government rand no 
longer recognize it as legitimate." .. 

"To us," American exile Jack CalboUn writes 
in a recent issue of Win Magazine, "the ■'crime' 
of not participating in such a war pales beside 
that which our government asked us to commit in the 
name of democratic citizenship. After the Cal ley 
trial and the Pentagon Papers, it should be clear 
to al 1 that we have been honorably vindicated . " 

Many men, who are now settled in other countries 
say they will never return to the United States, 
but those who would like to return are critical 
of all amnesty proposals suggested so far. 

Senator Robert Taft, a conservative Republi- 
can from Illinois, recently introduced an' amnesty 
bill which would affect draft resisters outside 
the U.S. , those in the country who have avoided 
prosecution, and those currently serving j ail 
sentences . However, to qualify for amnesty, 
those being forgiven for their "crime" must serve 
a punitive term of three years as‘a honcombatant s 
in the U.S. Army, the Peace Corps, or ip a Vet- 
erans Administration hospital. All those doing 
this alternative service are denied any job ben- 
efits, including the right to organize . The bill 
also excludes draft deserters from receiving am- 
nesty. , 

Rep. Edward Koch, a Democrat from New York, i.. 
has a more liberal proposal which calls for only 
one or two years of alternative service. 
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It is clear that, the amnesty proposals 
presented so far will benefit primarily one 
class ;and color of people. Working class and 
third world men who are syphoned into the mil- 
itary and who for the most^part, have born the 
brunt of the war effort , are not included in 
the amnesty proposals. 

There are many people, however, who feel 
that amnesty is not even a political possibil- 
" ity at this time; that politicians are not ser- 
, iously committed to amnesty but are only play- 
ing with the issue to lure votes. Harry Pincus, 
exiled in Britain for three years before and 
indictment for turning in his draft card was 
dismissed in March 1971, is one of those whom 
the- politicians have hot convinced. r 

Rather than have people place wild hopes 
on the political ploy of amnesty, Pincus would 
like to see energies directed towards publi- 
... eizing the plight of American exiles through- 
out, the world and fighting to establish their 
rights - That publicity, he feels, would give 
valuable new impetus to the anti-war movement . 

- "We’ve got to get people familiar with 
.in/theb word '.' American refugee' ," stressed Pincus, 
who now WPrKs for the American Refugee Project 
in New, York. "According to the UN, a person is 
entitled to refugee status in another country 
• if he or she is persecuted for reasons of race, 

; religion, nationality, membership in a partic- 
ular social group, or political opinion. Cer- 
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tainly opposing the Vietnam war is a political 
opinion." 

If refugee status were easily available in 
many countries, it is obvious that draft resist- 
ance, and desertions — which numbered 98,000 in 
1971 alone — would soar, And now, with world 
opinion overwhelmingly against U.S. involvement 
in Southeast Asia, international opinion on am- 
nesty is increasingly sympathetic. In Versailles, 
at the recent World Assembly for Peace and Inde- 
pendence of the Indochinese Peoples, a demand 
was made for the right of repatriation for all 
American soldiers and seamen, as well as their 
right to asylum in other countries. 

Already, exiles an<| sympathizers are becoming 
increasingly organized in countries such as Eng- 
land, France, Sweden, Japan, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Canada, and in the United States. Each country 
has a very different policy towards American "ci- 
vil ian"refugees (draft resisters) and "military" 
refugees (deserters) . 

Canada, the country that first comes to 
mind when people think of exiles, has been the 
most lenient and receptive country though it 
is far from perfect. The Canadian government 
considers all men who cross the border to avoid 
the army, "ordinary aliens" which means they fall 
under the country's point system of admitting 
people. ! 

The point system works to get the "most de- 
sirable"people into the country. Points are giv- 
en for education, the amount of money you have, 
job skills, etc. These criteria ultimately dis- 
criminate against the military refugee who more 
than likely does not have much education or money. 

A civilian refugee who has just graduated from 
college and lost his 2-S draft st^tjis, has a bet- 
ter chance . 

Though the majority of American refj^eaa . 
are nbw living in Canada, the roovaitent to gain 
political refugee status is not as pronounced 
as in other countries. That is due in part to 
the fear* that the Canadian government's relative- 
ly liberal position might swerve to the right 
if a lot of publicity created pressure from the 
United States. 

Sweden has two categories for refugees — 
humanitarian and political. So far, American 
refugees have only been granted an informal hu- 
manitarian status which allows them to stay in 
the country . But it does not give them formal 
support and recognition, travel freedom *and will • 
not grant asylum through any of its embassies 
in other countries — all of which the political 
category would do. 

Britain is another problem altogether. Take 
for instance the case of Robert Edward Cranshaw, 
a military refugee from the U.S. army in Germany 
and one of two test cases that the Union of 
American Exiles in Britain presented to the 
British government in the fall of 1970. Britain 
allows Americans to enter the country at will, 
but never guarantees how long they can stay, so 
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a refugee's position is always tenuous, 

Cranshaw had volunteered for the army and 
some time after basic training was stationed in 
Germany. While there, he was notified that his 
brother had been seriously wounded in Vietnam, 
and received special permission to go home, 
Obviously shaken, Cranshaw returned from his vis- 
it vowing never to go to Vietnam, 

Soon afterwards, though, he drew Vietnam 
duty (many U.S. troops in Vietnam come directly 
from duty in purope so as not to add fuel to 
anti-war sentiment back in the States). He 
immediately left for Britain; there he connected 
with the Union of American Exiles and filed ap- 
plications for political asylum which were prompt- 
ly rejected. Ultimately Cranshaw returned to the 
United States to face the music. 

"You see, Britain is so tied up with the 
United States ," saidHarry Pincus, discussing the 
Cranshaw Case which he worked on, "that they don ' t 
want to get involved with the whole Vietnam 
thing. And there's a law called the Visiting 
Forces Act of 1952 which says that in exchange 
for U.S. military support, Britain agrees to 
give the U.S. complete legal jurisdiction over 
its soldiers in the country regardless of the 
situation." 

Exile groups in many countries have begun 
to struggle for their rights ’with the hope of 
encouraging their brothers to join them, The 
American Refugee Project has also been trying to 
put pressure on the UN to support refugee status 
for American exiles. "The Vietnamese have proven 

that patience and stamina can win," said Pincus. 
"And we will win." 
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[Thanks to Lawrence Suirehev, Jack Calhoun and 

Harry Pincus for inforraation in this article.] 

*****#**************!***************************** 
MOVEMENT SPEAKERS WILL GET THE MESSAGE ACROSS 

WASHINGTON (LNS) — Looking for movement 
speakers to come talk in your city, town, school, 
group... 7 The Movement Speakers Bureau has a 
long list of people willing and eager to do just 
that , including all of the original eight Chicago 
Conspiracy defendants and their lawyers. 

Or, Linda Evans , a former national SDS or- 
ganizer now under indictment; Elizabeth McAlister, 
Harrisburg 6 defendant; Marcus Raskin, co-director 
of the Institute for Policy Studies and author 
of The Vietnam Reader ; Jerry Lef court, Panther 
21 lawyer; and George Smith, held prisoner by 
the NLF for two years and active with the Winter 
Soldier Investigation into U.S. war crimes and 
many, many more. 

For a complete list of speakers and fees, 
write the Movement Speakers Bureau, 1736 R St. N.W 
Washington D.C. , 20009. Or call (202) 387-0104. 
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February 24, 1912 — 35 women and children beaten 
during textile strike in Lawrence. Massachusetts. 
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[SEE GRAPHICS , FOR PICTURE OF YORUBA] 

THE YOUNG LORDS PARTY: 

"IT'S BEEN A ROUGH BUT GOOD YEAR"/ 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: In the summer of 196$ a group 

of young Puerto Ricans in New York who had found out * 
as one of them put it* "that the American dream that 
Was publicized so nicety on our is Zand turned out 
to, be an amerikkkan nightmare" got together and 
s tarted the New York branch of the Young Lords Organ- 
ization. (YLO) . 'Already 'in Chicago Where the YLO _ 
had begun * some peopZe had found out the same thing 
and were setting up community programs and were ed- 
ucating the Puerto Rican community about "the ameri- 
kkkan nightmare". * 

Since that time the New York Lords have become 
the Young Lords Party. They have gone through a 
garbage offensive (where they barricaded streets 
to increase garbage coZZection in the ghetto) * took 
over LincoZn EospitaZ and a church in the Barrio. 

They have set up chapters in Philadelphia* Bridge- 
port and Puerto' Rico. In the past few months * 
peopZe have not heard too much about the Lords* ^ 
partially because -they've been going through a. num- 
ber of changes* redefining their ideology and their 
activities. This is main Zy what PdbZo "Yoruba" 
Guzman* the Minister of Information * talks about in 
this interview. 

Yoruba* at 21 is still not the youngest person 
on the Central Committee of the Young Lords Party . 

In the Party since its beginning * he was convicted 
on. January 27 in a three day trial of two counts of 
violating the Selective Service Act. He will be 
sentenced in March and faces ten years in jail. 

The following interview took place in the .Lords 
El Barrio office.] 

WE'VE HEARD RUMORS ABOUT HOW THE PARTY WAS 


ure out a way to deal with it. 

We decided that the Party would be based in 
mass organizations. We hoped that these would cov- 
er different aspects of people's lives and would in- 
volve broader segments of the people in the strug- 
gle. They would have a lower level of discipline, 
more democracy, wouldn't function at the kind of 
level that the Party functions on and also those 
would be the places which we would then draw party 
members from. We're working with a Women's Union, 
Worker's Federation, Committees to Defend the Com- 
munity, Puerto Rican Student Union (for college and , 
high school students) and the Third World Student's 
League (for junior high school students). 

Tie idea was good but when we first got it, 
because of the petti-bourgeois (middle class) ideas 
that were in power in the party and still are to 
some extent, we moved too quick. It's like an ex- 
tremism. We see something and then we want to move 
on it tomorrow. We don't lay out stages and then 
move in on them one by one. So we moved on it over- 
night. One night we were in the community, we had 
branch offices on the lower east side, in the Bronx ■ 
and the Barrio -- just to mention New York — and the 
next night we were gone.^ 

People in the streets thought we had gone under- 
ground. They didn't know what we were doing. What 
we were doing was building up mass organizations, 

it happened so quick that it even shocked people 
inside the Party. 

As these things started to happen the Party 
went into a very severe s lump which, except for one 
high in July, lasted until September with the Attica 
demonstrations (23 demonstrations in 25 days) .. Fol- 
lowing that we went into another slump, this being 
the biggest -- from the Attica demonstrations until 
about December. 


REORGANIZING, IS THAT TRUE? 

Basically what happened was in April, 1971 
there was a kind of extraordinary meeting of the 
Central Committee. It wasn't something that we had 
planned, we just came together and talked about the 
fact that since March 21 when- we had the Ofensiva 
Rompecadenas which culminated in the move to Puerto 
Rico, the party had been in a down. There was a 
general slump internally and we tried to figure out 
why; 

We came to the conclusion after listening to 
what was happening in the lower levels that. the 
party structure had become outdated — it didn't 
serve for what we were trying to do. For example, 
the way the party used to work in terms of recruit- 
ment was that people would just come in off the 
streets and come into the party and that was it. 
You had a period as a Friend of the Lords, then 
you became a Lord-in-Training and then a Lord. 

Not only did this bring in agents and other weird 
people but it just wasn't a good way for us to or- 
ganize. 


We were trying to figure out a way to create 
a mass movement and a way to involve more people 
in Idle struggle. For example, we knew we weren't 
reaching housewives and we knew we weren't reaching 
old people. We knew we weren't reaching the work- , 
ing class. So in these meeti ngs w e tried to fig- 
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Meanwhile we began talking about class . This 
was a whole new term, something that before had been 
the property of very far out white groups on the left. 
Other people weren't touching the working class un- 
til the Black Worker's Congress brought it up a while 
ago. It was sort of like sinful to mention that. 

We were into a solely lumpen (unemployed, street 
people or people who live off petty crime) orienta- 
tion ourselves for about two years . 

Now when we look back at the history of the par- 
ty, we see that a lot of different things --disagree- 
ments and stuff -- happened because of class. 

For example, somebody like myself who had gone 
through a year at the State University at Old West- 
bury would have a lot of disagreements with David 
Perez who was brought up in the rural section of 
Puerto Rico, Lares. When he was ten he came to Chi- 
cago and lived in a very podr neighborhood. Let's 
say David had a problem -- he still does -- with 
writing. I,' on the other hand, was taught to write', 
you know, term papers. I used to say, "Damn, fcavitf, 
you're all fucked up." And David would tell me, 

"Why don't you go to hell." We'd get into all kinds 
of arguments . I really hadn't understood that it 
was my attitude that was at the base of the thing. 


YOU SAID THE PARTY IS BEING RESTRUCTURED. IN 
WHAT DIRECTION IS THE PARTY MOVING? 
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All that will be clarified and any so-cal led 
titles will be finalised at our Party's first Con- 
gress tl) at we'll be holding in July. We felt that 
the Party had to begin in a very centralist kind of 
way. All direction, everything, came from leader- - 
ship. People would sort of jump and do what leader- 
ship said. We had to function that way in the be- 
ginning for a lot of reasons . For one thing be- 
cause we were into being a solely lumpen kind 'of thing 
— that the lumpen is the vanguard. 

For a long time people never knew there was 
anything on a higher level than the Central Commit- 
tee. We told people, well, now there is something 
on a higher level than the Central Committee and 
that's a whole meeting of all the Party members. 

Someplace, sometime in July, in some city, 
we'll have th&t meeting for as many of the Party 
members qs we can get from the U.S. and Puerto Rico 
in 1 one spot. We'll decide the Party direction for 
about two years. We'll formalize the Party's ideo- 
logy, we'll elect a new Central Committee which will 
be a different kind of Central Committee. 

We 'll have a Central Committee of 12 people. 

Four people will bq working, let's say out of the 
National Headquarters — those will be the only 
stationary people. The other eight people will 
be based in areas — New York, Philadelphia, Agua- 
dilla and El Cano. That will then be the input into 
the Central Committee of those areas. Right now 
the Central Committee is very New' York-briented. 

I would say that for us, in a lot of ways this 
has been a rough . year but it was also a good year 
because I think the Party matured out of it. I 
think a lot of that maturation was also helped by 
beginning to understand about class which gave uS . 
new respect for our families . 

We all come from working class families and 
when we came into the Party we left them. We real- 
ize* that our families had helped build part of 
this country and that our families had instilled in 
us some ideas We had discarded. Patience, ideas 
that this is a protracted struggle and that life 
is that way, life is protracted. A lot of ideas 
about economy — we've wasted a lot of money and 
resources in this Party needlessly. We've had a 
lot of cars messed up, lost, couldn't fix and a 
lot of that comes, from that middle class tendency 
and youthfulness . You really don't know the value 
of something--the labor that goes into a car. 

We're going to have to learn how to take jobs. 

Up until this point when /we reached a working class 
ideology, in the Party,’ nobody in the Party was work- 
ing. In fact the people Who were working had to 
quit their jobs to be in the Party. Now that was 
wrong. What we did was we forced those people to 
be like us so to be a Young Lord. To be a^revolu- 
tionary the way we defined it, you had to be here 
24 hours a day working out of this office. That's 
why we changed the structure of the Party. 

Before, the only people we could have in the 
struggle were the people who could be in this office 
24 hours a day — and that's a minority of people. 

Most people have to go out there and make a living. 

And those people are the people we are trying to get 

into this Party. ~ . ' 
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These changes are app^TSnt now in the way we 
dress. Except in those cases where pdople can't 
wear anything else because they don't have the mon- 
ey, we tried to do away' with field jackets We' ve 
also tried to do away with the other extreme which 
is trying to look like a pimp. What we're trying to 
do is reach some kind of a balance, something in 
between . 

The Party hasn't discarded the lumpen. There's 
no way that it could have done it to the people who 
fought with us, who werp the Lords for the first two 
years of our existence* One of the things that 
the Committee to Defend the Community is doing is 
going out among the people and trying to find out 
people's histories. We're going back, three gener- 
ations in some cases and finding how people arrived 
at the thing of being lumpen. We feel the lumpen 
comes from all kinds of classes --particularly when 
you're in the &ituatioir when the economy is falling 
apart . This so-called thing about crime in the 
streets--a lot of the people who are out there mug- 
ging are workers who are unemployed and got to feed 
their families . We have to understand there's drug 
addicts, there's welfare mothers , there's a lot of 
people who are not into the production process and 
if we don't understand the differences in that we're 
not going to understand how to move with this group 
of people . 

We've criticized ourselves very very strongly 
for tjie last Puerto Rican Day Parade . To us that 
was the climax of that left-extremism in the Party 
which comes from all those negative tendencies in 
the Party --that kind of militarism. ? 

In June of 1971, 2,000 Lords tried to take the 
front of the Puerto Rican Day Parade . It boiled down 
to a slowdown between ourselves and the cops . If 
we had done our job or our homework beforehand, 
people woqld have clearly understood why we did it . 
What we did was scare away the poor people. We 
showed up like we were going to pug and the cops 
showed up like, they were going to pug &id all the 
people stayed home . 

The day after about everybody in the community 
criticized the hell out of us and they were right. 

A lot of those kinds of actions, a lot of the way 
we used to march in the streets weren't good. We'll 
still march in a demonstration, although we haven't 
done that thing for a while — we did it for Attica 
— but we don't march in the kind of way that tends 
to make people stand on the sidelines and watch us 
with all the fancy steps and stuff, but in the kind 
of way that just looks like people marching 
that makes people want to join you, want to march 
with you. There ' s a fine difference between the 
two that sometimes gets lost. 

DID THE PARTY'S EXPERIENCE IN PUERTO RICO EFFECT 
A LOT OF YOUR IDEAS ABOUT RESTRUCTURING THE PARTY? 

Puerto Rico had a lot to do with kicking our 
ass again because first of all New York City is a 
weird sort of place. It is very citified and even 
poor people here think they've got something. They 
think they are city slickers compared to everybody 
else. 

About a million and a quarter Puerto Ricans live 
in New.-York City. The rest live in other cities lik e 
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Philadelphia, Camden, Hoboken, Hartford, Bridgeport, 
and Boston, All those people still have a country-- 
side mentality. 

A lot of the ideology and the line that was 
in the Party was the New York kind of city slicker 
mentality. That even seemed intensified and aggra- 
vated when we moved to Puerto Rico because. the only 
thing that even resembles New York on the island is 
San Juan, the metropolitan area. The whole rest 
of the island is that countryside mentality. We 
had a very heavy conflict in the Party between the 
city and the country, between htow we organized and 
how we came across to people, how we looked down 
on people who were from that countryside kind of 
thing. ' 

The move on March 21 was the greatest thing 
that got us to think about class conflict because 
on the island everybody is Puerto Rican and you 
couldn't organize like here. 

Here you could organize more on the basis of 
"Puerto Ricans , let's get together" because most of 
the Puerto Ricans are poor and people very obviously 
feel the thing about being an oppressed minority in 
this country. In Puerto Rico, it is not enough to 
say "Puerto Ricans, let's get together" because tnen 
Gov. Ferre will come to the meeting. You got to 
start breaking down into classes. When we started 
doing that in Puerto Rico, 1 well you know, we got 
to do that all over. 

The brother who is heading up the branch in 
Aguadilla is in one sense from New York but he's 
Julio Roldan's [the Lord who supposedly committed 
"suicide" in the Tombs (NY Men's House of Detention) 
in Oct. 1970] nephew. He and Julio are both from 
Aguadilla so when he went he was really going back 
to Aguadilla from being trained here. People say, 
"That's Jesus -- that's Julio's nephew he's in 
the Young Lords Party." And that's the way the 
branch grew. In Aguadilla just about everybody's 
related to everyone else. So that organizing in 
Aguadilla has been very very good. It's that kind 
of a country thing that we have been able to learn 
from and that has enriched the party a lot. 

El Cano is a ramshackle collection of shacks 
outside of the Capital, San Juan and is worse than 
any ghetto we have in the U.S. It would probably 
compare to some of the shacks in the south. It s 
miserable. The people there have much more of a 
hip city attitude and there's lumpen. Kinds of 
things that we have done before. So it was almost 
like working in East Harlem — it didn't put us 
through that many changes as I would say Aguadilla 

did. 

WHAT KIND OF STRUGGLES HAVE THERE BEEN THERE? 

The El Cano branch is working on housing. The 
Model Cities has been very heavy there --tearing 
down the shacks, throwing people off the land and 
building up high income guildings . They haven't 
established a good foothold in El Cano yet because 
the Lords, working with the people, have fought 
back, they have done things ranging from blocking 
construction work to surrounding, cursing out and 
scaring out of the community the gringa who is head 
of the Model Cities in the area when she comes into 


In Aguadilla the branch has been primarily in- 
volved in the struggle around a hospital. There was 
one hospital that served the whole area. Aguadilla 
is not a little town — it had 50,000 people and 
the hospital was closed down a while ago. That 
means the closest hospital was an hour away by ear 
(if you have a car) in Mayaguez. 

WHY WAS THE HOSPITAL CLOSED DOWN? 

The hospital was closed down as part of the 
whole economic crisis that is effecting the U.S. and 
its colonies. There weren't enough funds to keep 
it open the way they were running it. Because of 
the intense pressure of mass demonstrations by night 
and day the hospital was reopened. Then the people 
took a breather and thought they had won something. 
They recently just closed the hospital again. So the 
struggle will be picking up around the hospital. 

COULD YOU TALK ABOUT THE COMMITTEES TO DEFEND 
THE COMMUNITY? 

For example, the hospital struggle in Augadilla 
is not being done solely in the name of the YLP.. 

It is being done by the community so that by having 
massive organizations that are going to deal with 
the hospital we've thrown the initiative back to the 
masses. We told the people that this is what we've 
done in Lincoln and there's quite a few party mem- 
bers who have that knowledge. Basically it is those 
party members’ responsibility to mobilize the people 
to form a committee to defend the community to be 
able to deal with issues such as housing and such as 
hospitals . 

In .the South Bronx, the Committee to Defend 
the Community is moving in three areas: housing, 
drugs and prisons. The prisons' coverage is for 
the whole New York area. You've got to deal with 
the upstate prisons and the city prisons. People 
go to both . That we've had a lot of experience with . 
And we've had experience in drug work too. 

Housing is, about the most recent thing we've 
gotten involved with. The party made a recent anal- 
ysis for people working in the community with Puerto 
Rican people that the biggest problem facing people 
in the community is housing problems. So this is 
something that we're devoting a lot of energy to. 
We're trying to show people basically what the CDC 
in the South Bronx can do creating a model of how 
to build a successful rent .strike by doing that 
kind of work in one or two buildings and then having 
that action spread to other buildings of the South 
Bronx. Eventually, we hope, in the years to come, 
it will spread to other buildings in New York City. 
We know from things we've done in the past -- Lin- 
coln Hospital, the churches, garbage, the other 
offensives that we've held in Bridgeport and in 
Philadelphia -- that the only way that they succeed- 
ed is because we mobilized large nunbers of people 
behind those demonstrations and those offensives. 
That gives the city, state, and federal officials 
cause to think and it gives the people the feeling 
that they themselves are taking hold of their 
destiny. That's what the mass organizations are 
about . 

WHAT KINDS OF THINGS IS THE WORKERS’ FEDERA- 
TION DOING? , 



Right now the whole Workers ' Federation in New 
York has as its major priority the layoff of 5200 
hospital workers that is coming down in New York 
City. Little by little, very slick -- 300 here 
in this hospital, 60 there. It's going to add 
up to 5200 -- that much we know. The Federation 
already has started moving and they're having gener- 
al meetings and beginning to do the propaganda 
work necessary for that. 

One principle for all our organizing work is 
"start small to grow big," So thie Workers ' Federa- 
tion is involved in all those kinds of struggles 
where it right now is gathering experience. 

The Workers' Federation isn't at the level of 
the Party. For example, the Party has had enough 
experience to have derived principles. We've sum- 
med up our experience and we've derived principles 
and we can trot around and we can tell people, well 
we've done this we've done that. So the Workers ' 
Federation is gathering experience and the kind of 
experience it's gathering is struggling in a factory 
like Leverton, in Brooklyn, 

Leverton is a factory which makes light switches 
and it employs 3,000 workers -- many of whom are 
Puerto Rican and black. The conditions in that 
factory are very oppressive. So the Workers' Fed- 
eration is in that factory, gathering experience 
on how to move in a situation where you have op-\ 
pressive working conditions . For the Party that's 
a new area, and for the Workers ' Federation which 
is a new mass organization that's a new area. It's 
been good — it's been a tit for tat kind of thing. 
Workers' Federation organizers in the factory are 
able to stand up for another worker in the fac- 
tory and mobilize the kind X>f support there — some- 
body is not fired just because they show up late -- 
because everybody will just stop work — ^ that is 
the point we've now reached at Leverton. 

A lot of women are employed at Leverton — 
mostly sisters on the line. The sisters just lay 
back and don't do work because another sister was 
lipped off. . . 

We're also involved at the Chrome factory in 
Brooklyn, which is a smaller factory. Right now 
there are about 25 people but it takes up a city 
block in Williamsburg. It was funded by the 
Federal Government to create jobs for people. What 
they do is chrome plating. There's this renegade 
union which is not even, affiliated with the AFL- 
CIO (I have a feeling that it has some Mafia influ- 
ence behind it). It just goes into a factory, signs 
something with the boss saying this is the union 
that is going to represent the workers and tells the 
workers, "If you don't dig it, you're fired," And 
then to show the workers Where they're at they fired 
15 workers to throw a scare into the other workers 
and to keep everyone in line. The workers in the 
factory who didn't like being fired and organized 
a picket, heard about the Workers' Federation, and 
got a hold of some of the people in the federation. 
The Federation's role in it has been to show them 
how to maintain a picket, how you get the leaflets 
out, how you get community support. 

ARE THERE OTHER LATINS IN THE WORKERS' FED- 
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ERATION BESIDES PUERTO RICANS? , 

We 've got Mexicans , Dominicans , about half 
the Federation is black. 

Then there's the Women's Union that for a 
while was broken up. But now they are going to start 
it again. They found that the first thing that 
had to be dealt with was what to, do with the kids. 

The child collective that is being formed is going 
to deal with this. And from that will come the 
Women's Union again. 

IT WOULD SEEM WEIRD TO FINISH THIS INTERVIEW 
WITHOUT MENTIONING YOUR CASE. WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
SAY SOMETHING ABOUT THAT? 

It was a rather fast trial (three days) and 
it wasn't a trial as much as it was an exercise in 
democracy -- capitalist democracy. They had to 
have some kind of front -- they couldn't just put 
me in jail so they had to have a little show. 

The response we've been getting in the commun- 
ities has been good — particularly when people saw 
that right after I was convicted, Benjy was indicted 
and then he was arrested a few days later. I think 
maybe people were hesitating a bit when they heard 
about my case -- maybe thinking that maybe we wanted 
to cause some trouble. But when they saw the way 
they came down on Benjy and the whole thing about 
trying him in New York When he's from Puerto Rico 
and doing all his work in Puerto Rico — that showed 
people where that's at, , 

HAS HE BEEN EXTRADITED TO NEW YORK CITY? 

He arrived February 15. 

WHAT DO YOU THINK EVENTUALLY IS GOING TO HAPPEN? 
WHAT DO YOU THINK ABOUT GOING TO JAIL? 

I think I'm going to do a bit of time. We 
don't advocate all Puerto Ricans do the same course 
that Benjy and I have taken. But that some people 
follow that road, that some people follow the road 
to go into the service to disrupt from within and 
some people will be able to take the usual cop out 
to be able to work in the community. In those three 
ways we feel a way to bpild an opposition to the 
U.S . military. Because the U.S. military is in a 
very real and practical way what most people feel 
when they talk about imperialism. 

-30- 

*************************************** *********** 
PUERTO RICAN PHONE WORKERS CONTINUE STRIKE 

SAN JUAN (LNS) — Since January 18, employ- 
ees of the Puerto Rican Telephone Co., and affiliate 
of IT $T have been on strike. From the beginning, 
the strike has been militant and effective. Most 
phone service to and from the island has been cut 
off. 

In spite of the company's attempt to encourage 
"bounty-hunting" and its insistence that the strike 
is "illegal," the strikers have held firm. 

According to the pro-employer San Juan Star 
(an English language paper) there have been hundreds 
of acts of sabotage, IT§T has offered a $25,000 reward 
for saboteurs.. 

The strikers are represented by the Unionln- 
dependiente de Empleados Telefonicos, which is affil- 
iated with The North American Teamsters Union (IBT) . 
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BEHIND THE PUBLIC BROADCAST SYSTEM: 

SOFT SELL FOR THE CORPORATE HARD CORE 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — As Congress was chugging 
through its hearings on public television at the 
beginning of February, a small group of peop e 
stood up to disrupt the meeting. The group, all _ 
members of the New York-based Network Project which 
is doing research on the corporate structure of TV, 
tried to break up the meeting ^o show how the U.S. 
government controls public television. 

The hearings were conducted by the Subcommit- 
tee on Communications and Power, a part of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. The 
funds for public (non-commercial) television are 

due to run out in June, and the hearings are 
supposed to be looking into the necessity for 
refunding. The Network Project, which has investi- 
gated public TV (who finances it and who controls 
it), was invited to testify at the hearings, but 
once the subcommittee read the Project’s report, 
they were disinvited. 

Everyone knows how bad Commercial television 
is. The programs present a plastic Madison Avenue 
vision of life, barely skim the surface of public 
issues, and are constantly interrupted by the 
sponsors. The typical television woman is portray- 
ed as a housewife whose only concerns are what one 
friend ' said to another about a third friend ,or 
as a man-chaser. The typical television man is 
an executive in an office, an all -knowing doctor, 
or a hot lover - never a real person with r^al 
problems. Though blacks are beginning to trickle 
into TV, their shows are hard to separate from 
the white ones. 

It's very obvious that commercial TV is con- 
trolled by the advertisers ---nothing goes on the 
air that they would find offensive or that 
challenges big business' way of looking at life. 

The only alternative to commercial TV is 
public TV. Public TV, sometimes known as educa- 
tional TV, is that station on your dial that has 
no commercials, no apparent sponsors, and programs 
that you probably won't see on commercial TV. 
Commercial TV exists for the benefit of the spon- 
sors, while public TV supposedly exists as an 
alternative. 

But the Network Project has discovered that 
public TV isn't very different from commercial 
TV. While there are no talking dog's or sultry 
women selling shaving cream, the sponsors act 
behind the scenes instead. They award grants for 
production that will only be renewed if the pro- 
grams meet with their approval . While it s true 
that many of the documentaries and exposes that 
are shown on public TV haven't found a P lace 
the commercial stations, this is more of an attempt 
to convince people that we have a free press than 
to change the whole focus of the media As one 
person who has worked closely with public TV say , 
they create only "enough furor to be popular. 

Public television was the brainchild of the 
Ford Foundation, who set up the Fund for Aduit 
Education in 1951 to function as a lobby for educa- 
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tional TV. Always one to be in the forefront of 
efforts to keep this country together, the Ford 
Foundation saw in mass media the potential of the 
great equalizer. / 

What a wonderful thing it would be if some 
means could be found to reduce differences, lessen 
tensions, create similar interests among the frag- 
mented American population. Then, the men in the 
Ford Foundation could take care of business without 

riots, demonstrations and strikes. 

And in a series of experiments in the late 
fifties and early sixties, the Ford Foundation 
found that TV was the way) With proper programming, 
TV could serve to educate the ignorant , inform the 
uninformed and generally bring everyone. to aspire 
for the same life as middle Americans and blame 
themselves if their lives weren't like that. In 
one experiment, done in 1961, the Ford Foundation 
discovered that what would work at home could work 
abroad. Studies on the effect of educational TV 
on American Samoa revealed an enormous potential 
for "developing" the "underdeveloped" along the 
lines the Ford Foundation had in mind -- that is 
creating needs that only American business and 
industry could fill. 

So, not only would a generally more peaceful 
society mean more chances for' expansion for big 
business both at home and abroad, but it might also 
serve to distract people from their real enemies. 

The Ford worker who thought last week that Ford 
was the one responsible for the fact that he can't 
pay his bills, might this week discover that it was 
because he wasn't educated enough -- he ought to 
start watching those college courses at 6:00 every 
morning. 

The Ford Foundation also found that in a very 
subtle way they were able to take major public 
issues and turn them into a spectacle — political 
concerns were no longer whether or not you, your 
son, your husband would have to die in Vietnam, 
but rather "Should the U.S. Recognize the DRV?" -- 
a debate between two professors with a string of 
. degrees who would deal with the War for sixty 
minutes and be done with it. The Ford Foundation 
discovered that the spectator in the American soul 

the Sunday afternoon football watcher — could 

be easily turned into a politics watcher. ..and 
while he was watching he probably wouldn't do 
anything. 

The Ford Foundation was interested in creating 
a "fourth network',' with as much power to influence 
people as the three big commercial networks, fund- 
ing numerous organizations which gave grants to 
local stations. Their tactics of. granting money 
-to a central group instead of individual stations 
united the stations around preferred programming 
ideas. Having successfully set up a series of 
public TV stations, the ford Foundation joined with 
the federal government to create the Corporation 

for Public Broadcasting in 1967. 

The CPB made a stable entity out of the Ford 
Foundation experiments. Careful selection of its 
board members made the Ford Foundation secure in 
the knowledge that its brainchild was in good hands 
and would continue to do its work. Now, the Ford 
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Foundation felt free to break new ground in media 
-- it has joined the stampede for a cable TV 
franchise. 

One can readily understand the Ford Founda- 
tion's sense of security by taking* a look at 
some of the men running CPB today [see box] . 


THE CPB BOARD: PORTRAITS OF SOME TUBEMONGERS 

Frank Pace, Jr, : Chairman of the Corporation for 
, Public Broadcast ing . A part of his history; 

1946 — Special Assistant to U.S. Attorney 
General in U.S. Taxation Division of the Revenue 
Department in Arkansas . 

1949- 50 -- Director of Bureau of the Budget. 

1950- 53 — Secretary of the Army. 1 

1953 Chairman of the Board, Chief Executive 
Officer, and Director of General Dynamics. (In 
1968 General Dynamics was the largest defense con- I 
tractpr in the country; -80% of the firm's business j 
comes from the government. From June 1967 - June 
1968 they were awarded $2.2 billion dollars in de- 
fense contracts.) 

Pace was working at General Dynamics during 
the F-lll scandal. Although the Government recei- 
ved a lower bid for a better plane from Boeing, 
they awarded the contract to General Dynamics. 

The document awarding the contract was signed by 
Secretary of Defense McNamara, now a Director of 
the Ford' Foundation. 

Pace served as the director of at least six 
mope corporations. 

1957-1960' -- Chairman of the American Council 
on NATO. 

1960 -- Viqe- Chairman of Eisenhower's Commission 
on National Goals. 

1961 — Kennedy's Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board. 

1967 -- Johnson's Committee on the Political 
Activity of Government Personel. 

When he was appointed to the (non-profit, 
non-political) Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing by the President in 1968, Pace was on the Board 
of Visitors of two Air Force Bases. He is now 
Chairman of the Board of Visitors, USAF Systems 
Command . 

James Dillian : Vice-Chairman. DiUian has been 
Chairman of the Board of the Mitre Corporation 
since 1959. Mitre makes missiles and radar homing 
devices. They initiated construction of nuclear 
submarines ami Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles. 

John Macy, Jr. : President. Macy was Executive 
Director of the US Civil Service Commission from 
1953-1958 and Chairman during the Kennedy and John- 
son administrations. He pioneered the use of clo- 
sed circuit TV for "employee and supervisory de- 
velopment". 


So in 1969 with the, creation of the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting, educational TV became 
Public TV and control switched from the Ford Found- 
ation to the government. 


mount of subtle control and plays a big role as a 
producer of programs. They spent $16.4 million on 
public TV in 1970, Only $839,000 went to the Corpor- 
ation for Public Broadcasting, while the rest went 
to the six production centers that have proved them- 
selves to be producers of the type of programs the 
F.F. likes to see. 

Most local stations don'^ receive enough funds 
to do more than rebroadcast the urograms produced 
by NET, CTW and WNET (New York); KCET (LA); WGBH 
(Boston) ; KQED (SF); WQED (Pittsburgh) ; and WETA 
(Washington, DC). These programs are sent free to 
public TV stations around the country and this in- 
sures that local stations will show the right kind 
of programs. 

* * * 

The Corporation for Public Broadcasting doesn't 
like to talk about censorship on public TV, but now 
that the government provides the most funding, it 
makes sure that programs do not probe too deeply into 
the workings of the government. 

In orle instance two reporters produced a segment 
for the "American Dream Machine" about FBI agents who 
infiltrated student groups and acted as agent provoc- 
ateurs to get people to make and use bombs. It was 
all set to be aired wheh Hartford Gunn, the President 
of the Public Broadcasting Service (part of the Cor- 
poration of Public Broadcasting) sent telegrams to 
all public TV stations telling them not to air the 
segment. x 

The two reporters received a threat from the 
FBI who sAid they'd turn the matter Over to the De- 
partment of Justice, a letter from the Seattle Chief 
of Police, and denials -from 3 FBI agents. 

The pair also worked on a piece about a Cine in- 
atti clinic where doctors give experimental whole-bo- 
dy radiation treatment to poor blacks serving as 
guinea pigs. The "Dream Machine" refused to use it; 
and the doctors have denied the things they said. 

Now Senator Edward Kennedy, is investigating this 
clinic, and the "Dream Machine" is interested in the 
piece. They refuse to air it, however, until the 
Kennedy investigation is over. 

Those of you who still think control by the Ford 
Foundation and the government is better than all 
those damn cereal ads, can see that' the same inter- * 
ests are served op public TV. In 1971, the Mobil 
Oil Corporation contribiited $1 million to public TV, 
General Foods Corporation contributed $300,000, and 
Quaker Oats Company contributed $100,000. 

The. Nader Report was scheduled to appear in the 
early fall of 1971. The show contained a half-hour 
probe into deceptive advertising. Two segments were 
cut out by the WGBH management. One segment showed 
Senate testimony on the low nutritional content of 
breakfast cereals (in which Quaker Oats products made 
a very poor showing) . The other was Nader's attack 
on Mobil's ad for a detergent gas which they claim 
cleans your engine and therefore the air too. 

One of the scariest instances of censorship in- 
volved a program about the Chicago Red Squad. A por- 
tion of the show, uSing a hidden camera to 'film Red 
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the same tactics as the police, saxa on 

of NY’s WNET. 
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THE VERSAILLES' ASSEMBLY: 

•THE' INDOCHINESE ARE FIGHTING FOR US, WE MUST 

fight for them" 


by Schofield Coryell 
LIBERATION News Service 


would be done with the P^ure- ■ H cords would 

within two weeks time, P9lJ£ “} d "J ?*b record 
be checked, his military, school^a d 3 „ ould 

would be ^/“Cs^s edited oufalso --the ex- 
be researched- This was euxu • • AAAn't ver- 

cuse was that it was too personal and didn per 

tain to political surveillance. 

. The men were arrested one day whn« h “^| e 
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"The people of Indochina, in ftghtvng for t evr 
om frfedf,, ere /iso figMfJ f°> £*J™tsiatee. 

TAnoU, g - 

Zl ^ c^nst Z resistance of the Ir^okenese, 
it would apply the same methods H The 

for them. " 


.uis. - . - 

The most recent development in 

casting's history of cen *°*d .0 be aired on February 
Allen show. that *“ ^friends, 

apparent ly'the^ho/was SiUcll o f Nixon and now 

it P is doubtful that it will ever be aired. 


-Romesh Chandra, General Secretary of 
the World Peace Council, addressing 
the World Assembly for Jeace and Ind- 
ependence of the Indochinese Peoples. 

VERSAILLES CLNS) -As 40 extra B-52s 
j? rr«_ V rtc -Pot their murderous missions in , 

china and a third giant aircraft carrier moved in- 
to position in the Tonkin Gulf, a wor^ 

Med at Versailles 

Feb . 11 .. 


UWWW 

Now even edited ^'^Yg ladYYstead " 

show have small ® ore diluted panel discussions. 
CPB has stampeded to .more diiu ,P ountry is 

TWw. reason is, says Hartford ounn, * uc ' 

Thereason, ' . £ pro blems, and I'm not 

suffering from a surteic or P ti by s i mp iy 

sure we'd be doing anything constwtive by 

tions 


„’sscrs5s.‘s ! yj.~: SF 

a series of concrete actions against the U.S. war 

in the 

United States 


ihe Network Project bas filed a suit c „ith the 
. ....i nisttict Court charging the Public Eroaa 
Federal District wu r _ r reration for Public 
casting Service and th P _ tbe 1967 Public 

Broadcasting with ten violating the First Amend- 

(Sat of freedom of speech, . 

tv i 4»V\o P . 


u uww»rv»»e 

The Versailles Assembly was organized by the 
■inint efforts of the Stockholm Peace Conferenc 

“‘^roiutonafCoSS^; 0 

liberation^vements Media 
a^Ues «« on hand with detailed reports straight 
from their embattled jungles. 


UI uilt? Wiwr- ' ( 

The project charges that the Board of the c orp 
SossrsecUo^^f ^'coL^Mtl a national 
t^ings^ar^exprws ly 6 f drbidden^in ' the^Pub li^Broad- 

casting Act.) 


Given the wide diversity of political 
cies among the group at Versailles, a good amount 
of hot discussion and debate marked the sessions, 
but there was basic unanimity on the two points 
underlined in the final appeal, adopted without 
a single dissenting voice: 


g nvw . J 

TEdi tor's Note: The Fourth Network, a stu y 

Uf publi^broadcasting prepared by the Natwor. ^ 

Kirss— . "v 10027 ' 

It costs $1.] 


1. "We demand that the Government of the 
„ 9 tat.es ranidly and totally withdraw all the 

S force“fS Indochina, that it name the pra- 
cise date for this withdrawal, that it put an ei ) d 
to aerial and all military actions directed again 
the Indochinese peoples, and 
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rhi TO to Editors: Most of thisinformation came 

[Note to Editors. ■ nr _j bv the Network 

from a much longer P^ 1 ^ cou ldn't possibly 

project. wrn to serialize the 

print every JbiB 8 ' lt has a very detailed history of 
entire pamphlet— it has / people who control 

it^and^graphs^abou^th/financia/contro 1 and edi-. y 

torial control^] g the Network Project pro- 

be rebroadcasOjSLij^ 


2 . "We demand that the U.S. government cease 

S whic^ar^manipulate^instruments of war and 

SiS - 5=SS Witheut 

any foreign interference." 


uic 4 . 5 ** ■***.* 

The assembled delegates were aiso unenimous 
in their assessment of Nixon's monumental deception 
and^political trickery in Intensifying and, computer 

f#4l 4) February iV7 1972 m0re 
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izing the war against Indochina while attempting 
withdrawals!' 26 P ublic ^ tokan troop 

lateat n s t !lo f ^ Se ? bly ' S f ! nal ^solution, Nixon's 
latest 8-pomt plan was denounced as "hypocritical 

described •” 1 ° US '' ^ 0V(?ra11 st rategy succinctly 

Kao MThe progressive withdrawal of ground troops 

has proceeded uiongside with the intensification 

rn,^l? e - air W j r> meant t0 crush the Indochinese 
1 a-dlJ J ri f S j nd ® r an unprecedented amount of par- 
ticularly deadly new- type bombs, under sprayings 
of chemicals and toxic gases, thus eventually 

The S a?inr?i- a ne ? form 0f war ’ the elect ™nic war. 

The atrocity and experimental nature of such 

+ 1 ° r ? v ?} tin g t0 human conscience and' should 
oveTthe wo^I^^ 06 of alb Peace-loving men all 

A demand for the right of repatriation for 
1 American soldiers and seamen persecuted for 
their anti-war stand, as well as their right of 
asyium in other countries was also included in 
the final resolution. Other significant recom- 
mendations were: 

1. A "campaign of information and co-ordina- 

,f d . ac 5 10n against the big American concerns and 
the - international subsidiaries making profits 
on the fabrication and transportation of the 
classical cherticai and electronic war equipment 
used m Indochina 11 . r 

2. " Su PP° rt to the U.S. naval and air forces 
ho are courageously resisting the war policy." 

hv h jf h A degr ff ° f Unity P ublicl y displayed 

by the World Assembly was largely due to William 

Porter's incredibly blatant attacks. Porter, 
the American ambassador to the Paris talks on 
Vietnam called the Assembly "a horde of communist- 
controlled agitators." And the U.S. government 
went so far as ta ask French president Pompidou 
to ban the Assembly. 

The American delegation-one of the strong- 
est with 150 members from nearly every walk of 
life, reacted with particular force, declaring that 
it was indeed more representative of the Amer- 
ican people than the belligerent emissary of of- 
ricial America. # 

The American delegation which included re- 
presentatives from the People's Coalition for 
Peace and Justice, National Peace Action Coalition, 
and the National Welfare Rights Organization, ri- 
diculed Porter's use of the World Assembly as a 
pretext for suspending the American-Vietnamese 
talks, on the ground that such an Assembly, "so 
near to Paris," disturbed the climate of tranquil- 
lity and neutrality that the French Government 
had promised to maintain. 

In a telegram of protest the American peace 
delegation stated: "The American decision follows 
a consistant pattern of obstruction, designed to 
continuous escalation of the war, during 
which the Nixon administration has dropped over 
three million'' tons of bombs, killed, wounded and 
refugeed over three million civilians and bull- 
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dozed over 750,000 acres of countryside." 

The statement pointed out that each previous 
suspension of the Paris talks by the American 
side had been the prelude to a new and more 
terrible escalation. 

Tntpi'nat^ e ^i Flory, a Mack woman from the Women's 
International League for Peace and Freedom, urged 

n^f; Wl D 6 ? C £ i0n f ^ Ange la Davis, and radical 
P w Ul ^ayer, called for active solidarity 
with the Harrisburg Seven. The link was made be- 

the e TnH^w^ lited States ' racist aggression against 
the Indochinese, and its parallel war upon the 
domestic resistance to this policy. ' 

After the Assembly ended, the American de- 
legates to the Versailles Conference visited the 
Paris representatives of the pro-Sihanouk Cam- 
bodians, the Laotians, the Provisional Revolution- 
ary Government of the Republic of South Vietnam 
(rRG) and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
(north) . At the end of the evening, the Americans 
announced that they had sent a telegram to Nixon, 

tS n n d -^ t c e 6ntire dele S ation > calling upon 

ParifialVs t0 end its bombing, re-open the 

Paris talks, and accept the seven point peace pro- 
posals submitted last July by the PRG. 

On the final day of the World Assembly, the 
47 sponsoring French groups organized a march of 
some 25,000 people from the Republique to the 
Bastille in a driving rain, shouting "Nixon is 
a Murderer!" and "U.S. Out of Indochina!" 

- - 30 — ' 
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TORONTO BOUTIQUE OWNER FEATURES TOPLESS CLERKS : 

"I COULDN'T CARE LESS ABOUT FEMALE EXPLOITATION" 

TORONTO, Canada (LNS) --"We sell pants and 
slacks here and since we don't sell many tops 
why should ^he sales girls wear them?" If Toronto 
boutique owner Harold Aviv's logic strikes you as ' 
outrageous, his actions take the cake. In the 
beginning of February, he called in the local 
press to meet the three sales clerks and one 
cashier he had recently hired to work topless. 

Hardly the first man to use a woman's body 
for a hard sell, Aviv proclaimed, "I don't care 
about sexism. I have kids. Besides, why should 
men go to a strip joint and pay money when they 
can come here and see almost the same thing for 
free?" * 

_ Apparently Aviv isn't worried about flack 
from local women's liberation groups. "We called 
Women's Liberation and told them of our scheme. 
They're against this sort of thing and we want 
them to protest. After all, publicity is pub- 
licty. I don't care and couldn't care less about 
female exploitation. The girls here are enjoying 
themselves and I f m inalcing money, t! 

— 30— 

(Thanks to the Canadian University Press for the 
info for this short.) 
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Photos from the Quaker Rehabilitation Center in 
Quang Ngai, South Vietnam.. See story on page 
9 of this packet. 

All three photos are by Mark Jury and appear in 
The Vietnam Photo Book, 

Credit LNS 
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Yoruba leaving Federal Court with his father 
after his trial. 

See interview on page 13 of this packet. 
Credit Newsreel/LNS 



Working in a steel mill in China. 

See story on page 3 of this packet. 

Photo is from China Pictorial, Credit LNS. 
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A cuban classroom -- See story on page 5, 
"A Revolution in Education." 

Credit Larry Frank/LNS 


Demonstration in front of BOAC offices at 50th St. 
and Fifth Avenue in New York, Feb, 5. a / 

The demonstration was sponsored by a coalition of 
Irish •'American organizations to protest the murder 
of 13 in Derry, Northern Ireland. 

Credit George Cohen/LNS. 
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each- Part t MAKe sells 
'FOR *55! p— — ' 


mk®^ 



x eor APftR-rTf | 
MeN/T+CTA \ 
tmpe ovefftfeAj, 
)Aft/ pa 2osy' | 
( HAS 60 T a q 
STORY MANSION 
lA LJMOSINE 

Q^rhisheadI 


THfENTH^ GOVERNMENT TARES' 
Out ABOUT 20% FDR THE WAR 

Leaving me A£0UT%>°2 and 

THEN I FA Y PAY INTO SoC/AL 
SEC. IN CASE DA BOSS LAYS 
ME OFF, /\ND STATE TAY, MED- 
ICAL INSURANCE A FID PENSION. , 
\£- CuEAR ABOUT ^ 76 — TAKF 

(hpm£ ^Y xrisr — 


[X GUESS THEY CALL IT TAKE- Home] 
I PAY cause that s the only Place ) 


«»?r 
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Credit: Rising Up Angxy/LNS 
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